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DETAILED ACTION 

Continued Examination Under 37 CFR 1.114 

1 . A request for continued examination under 37 CFR 1.114, including the fee set forth in 37 
CFR 1 .17(e), was filed in this application after final rejection. Since this application is eligible 
for continued examination under 37 CFR 1.114, and the fee set forth in 37 CFR 1 .17(e) has been 
timely paid, the finality of the previous Office action has been withdrawn pursuant to 37 CFR 
1.1 14. Applicant's submission filed on July 22, 2009 has been entered. 



Claim Rejections - 35 USC § 112 

2. The following is a quotation of the first paragraph of 35 U.S.C. 112: 

The specification shall contain a written description of the invention, and of the manner and process of making 
and using it, in such full, clear, concise, and exact terms as to enable any person skilled in the art to which it 
pertains, or with which it is most nearly connected, to make and use the same and shall set forth the best mode 
contemplated by the inventor of carrying out his invention. 

3. Claim 1 is rejected under 35 U.S.C. 1 12, first paragraph, because the specification, while 
being enabling for an addressable storage means, does not reasonably provide enablement for 
arbitrarily addressable storage means. The specification does not enable any person skilled in 
the art to which it pertains, or with which it is most nearly connected, to make and use the 
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invention commensurate in scope with these claims. Claims 2, 3, 5 and 7 are also rejected since 
they depend from claim 1 and contain the same deficiency. For examination purposes, the 
claims will be interpreted as addressable storage means. 



4. Claim 8 is rejected under 35 U.S.C. 1 12, first paragraph, because the specification, while 
being enabling for an addressable storage means, does not reasonably provide enablement for 
arbitrarily addressable storage means. The specification does not enable any person skilled in 
the art to which it pertains, or with which it is most nearly connected, to make and use the 
invention commensurate in scope with these claims. Claims 9 and 10 are also rejected since they 
depend from claim 1 and contain the same deficiency. For examination purposes, the claims will 
be interpreted as addressable storage means. 

5. Claim 1 1 is rejected under 35 U.S.C. 1 12, first paragraph, because the specification, while 
being enabling for an addressable storage means, does not reasonably provide enablement for 
arbitrarily addressable storage means. The specification does not enable any person skilled in 
the art to which it pertains, or with which it is most nearly connected, to make and use the 
invention commensurate in scope with these claims. Claims 12 and 14 are also rejected since 
they depend from claim 1 and contain the same deficiency. For examination purposes, the 
claims will be interpreted as addressable storage means. 
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Claim Rejections - 35 USC § 112 

6. The following is a quotation of the second paragraph of 35 U.S.C. 1 12: 

The specification shall conclude with one or more claims particularly pointing out and distinctly claiming the 
subject matter which the applicant regards as his invention. 

7. Claim 32 is rejected under 35 U.S.C. 1 12, second paragraph, as being indefinite for failing to 
particularly point out and distinctly claim the subject matter which applicant regards as the 
invention. Claim 32 depends from cancelled claim 6. There is insufficient antecedent basis for 
this limitation in the claim. Claim 33 is also rejected since it depends from claim 32 and 
contains the same deficiency. 



Claim Rejections - 35 USC § 103 



8. The following is a quotation of 35 U.S.C. 103(a) which forms the basis for all obviousness 
rejections set forth in this Office action: 

(a) A patent may not be obtained though the invention is not identically disclosed or described as set forth in 
section 102 of this title, if the differences between the subject matter sought to be patented and the prior art are 
such that the subject matter as a whole would have been obvious at the time the invention was made to a person 
having ordinary skill in the art to which said subject matter pertains. Patentability shall not be negatived by the 
manner in which the invention was made. 



Chapman et al. in view of Barnes et al. further in view of Gaudet et al. and Wegner et al. 
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9. Claims 1-3, 5, 7-12, 14-17 and 32-35 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 103(a) as being 
unpatentable over Chapman et al. (USP 6,304,552) in view of Barnes et al. (USP 7,382,787) 
further in view of Gaudet et al. (USP 6,421,348) and Wegner et al. (USP 6,032,192). 

10. With regard to claims 1, 3, and 34-35, Chapman et al. discloses a stream routing unit [lossy 
switch, Abstract] for routing each of a plurality of input packet streams to any of a plurality of 
destinations, the stream routing unit comprising: 

a plurality of input ports [input ports, Abstract] for receiving respective input streams; 

a plurality of output ports [output ports, Abstract] associated with respective 
destinations to which the input packet streams can be routed; 

storage means for holding packets of the input packet streams at arbitrarily addressable 
locations each identifiable by an address [input buffers, col. 2, lines 4-5; the input buffers are 
memory spaces which hold incoming data packets until a routing decision is made as to 
handle the packets, col. 7, lines 50-56] ; 

an assignment data structure identifying for each source of the input packet stream at 
least one destination to which each input packet stream is to be routed [switch fabric, col. 3, 
lines 34; col. 6, lines 6-21 (interpreted as a matrix-claim 3); the switch fabric is controlled 
by controller 308 which identifies each stream — using the mapping table — which is headed 
(routed) to a particular output port, col. 8, lines 14-24]; 

a packet allocation table comprising an array including a plurality of slots holding for 
each new incoming packet a source identifier identifying the source of the packet and the 
arbitrary address in the storage means where the packet is held, the packet allocation table 
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further including a plurality of destination pointers, each destination pointer associated with one 
o f the output ports, each destination pointer being assignable to any slot so as to identify the 
output ports associated with the intended destinations of a held packet, the assigning of each 
destination pointer to a slot being derived using the assignment data structure [a routing table 
(w/plural slots) for mapping destination address of incoming packets to the output port, 
col. 7, lines 65-67; it holds the source address, col. 10, lines 5-12; col. 4, lines 28-32; as 
explained below, it is well known in a memory-mapping scheme that the location/address 
(within the buffer/queue) of the incoming packet is allocated/used in conjunction with 
write/read pointers; for example, the destination is read from the header of the packet, the 
routing table indicates the packets' delivery address, then the switches' input and output 
ports are used to derive the entry (source identifier) and exit (destination) transport node 
addresses which deliver the packet to the proper access point router, col. 10, lines 50-63; 
thus, a memory address or memory pointer (where the packet is held) must necessarily be 
used to perform these functions. For instance, Gaudet et al. (USP 6,421,348), discloses a 
data exchanger which monitors the Source ID and places cells in identified/identifiable 
memory locations of an associated buffer (col. 7, lines 28-38). As a second example (col. 8, 
lines 38-57), by mapping incoming packets to egress queues/ports, it is well known that the 
memory is using write/read memory pointers (explained below); interpreted as the 
situation where the controller transmits HI priority packets first (availability through a 
specific port), then, if possible, transmits LO priority packets (availability on the same port 
or a different port), col. 10, lines 16-24 (the algorithm prioritizes HI priority packets over 
LO priority packets; it transmits HI priority packets in the order they are received — claim 
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34); memory management for broadcasting/multicasting is known to those in the art. This 
prevents unnecessary multiple memory lookups with respect to output ports which output 
broadcast/multicast messages. For example, Wegner et al. discloses a queuing mechanism 
that withholds broadcast delivery (controls output from the memory) until all available 
ports can be used effectively (interpreted as becoming open — claim 35) and then submits 
messages to the ports simultaneously, col. 14, line 61 to col. 15, line 10. Thus, it would have 
been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art at the time of the invention to have used a 
method of selective broadcasting/multicasting which uses a memory management scheme 
that limits memory lookups in order to provide simultaneous broadcast/multicast delivery]; 
and 

processing means [Fig. 3, controller 308] for controlling removal of packets from the 
storage means to the plurality of output ports using the destination pointers. 

The input buffers are memory spaces which hold incoming data packets until a routing 
decision is made as to handle the packets [Chapman et al., col. 7, lines 50-56]. Chapman et al. 
further discloses that memory 310 implements queue mechanisms to accept data from the input 
ports [col. 8, lines 11-24]. Memory is merely the medium on which the buffers are created — the 
actual created [and deleted] and management of the buffers is controlled by controller 308 [See 
Id.]. Thus, buffers used in this type of memory management scheme use either (1) physical 
memory addresses or (2) pointers to the packet's location in the memory. Chapman et al. does 
not specifically teach the employment of such a memory management scheme for buffers 
320/324. However, such a memory management scheme is well known to those in the art. For 
example, Barnes et al. (USP 7,382,787) discloses the use of a memory management scheme 
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capable of performing additional functions on packets within a router and then having to locate 
the packets for output processing using memory pointers, link lists, link list arrays, etc. [col. 3, 
lines 8-22] . Thus, it would have been obvious to use a memory management scheme disclosed 
in Barnes et al. on the FIFOs in Chapman et al. to perform packet functions and then be able to 
identify the packet by address/address pointer in order to perform read/write functions in order to 
transmit the packet stream in the correct order and to send the stream to the correct output port. 

11. With regard to claim 2, the combination of references discloses that the input packet streams 
have a lower bit rate than output streams into which they are merged at the plurality of output 
ports [Chapman et al., the input rates are much lower than the output rates, col. 2, lines 17- 
24; especially with bandwidth throttling mechanism, col. 9, lines 2-10; as well as sending HI 
and LO priority packets (col. 9, lines 28-39)1. 

12. With regard to claim 5, the combination of references discloses that the packet allocation 
table is associated with a write pointer which is configured to point to the next available slot in 
the array for the source identifier and address of the next incoming packet [Chapman et al., a 
routing table (w/plural slots) for mapping destination address of incoming packets to the 
output port, col. 7, lines 65-67; it holds the source address, col. 10, lines 5-12; col. 4, lines 
28-32; e.g., col. 8, lines 38-57; by mapping incoming packets to egress queues/ports, it is 
well known that the memory is using write/read memory pointers (as explained above); 
interpreted as the situation where the controller transmits HI priority packets first 
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(through a specific port), then, if possible, transmits LO priority packets (the same port or 
a different port), col. 10, lines 16-24]. 

13. With regard to claims 32-33, the combination of references discloses an algorithm for 
destination pointer assignment and packet output from memory [Chapman et al., a routing 
table (w/plural slots) for mapping destination address of incoming packets to the output 
port, col. 7, lines 65-67; it holds the source address, col. 10, lines 5-12; col. 4, lines 28-32; 
Gaudet et al. (USP 6,421,348), discloses a data exchanger which monitors the Source ID 
and places cells in identified/identifiable memory locations of an associated buffer (col. 7, 
lines 28-38). For example (col. 8, lines 38-57), by mapping incoming packets to egress 
queues/ports, it is well known that the memory is using write/read memory pointers (as 
explained above); interpreted as the situation where the controller transmits HI priority 
packets first (availability through a specific port), then, if possible, transmits LO priority 
packets (availability on the same port or a different port), col. 10, lines 16-24 (the algorithm 
prioritizes HI priority packets over LO priority packets — claim 32; it transmits HI priority 
packets in the order they are received); memory management for 

broadcasting/multicasting is known to those in the art. This prevents unnecessary multiple 
memory lookups with respect to output ports which output broadcast/multicast messages. 
Wegner et al. discloses a queuing mechanism that withholds broadcast delivery (controls 
output from the memory — claim 33) until all available ports can be used effectively 
(interpreted as becoming open) and then submits messages to the ports simultaneously, col. 

14, line 61 to col. 15, line 10]. 
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14. With regard to claim 7, the combination of references discloses that the packets of a said 
input stream are of a common length [Chapman et aL, interpreted as common length IP 
packets, col. 5, lines 62-67] . 

15. With regard to claim 8, Chapman et al. discloses a data communication system [network, 
col. 1, lines 36-38] for routing incoming packets to at least one destination, the system 
comprising: 

a plurality of packet stream sources each generating a packet stream [multiple 
input sources for each input port (connects to other users, switches, network 
elements, col. 5, lines 61-62]; a stream routing unit [lossy switch, Abstract] comprising: 

a plurality of input ports [input ports, Abstract] for receiving respective input 
streams; 

a plurality of output ports [output ports, Abstract] associated with respective 
destinations to which the input packet streams can be routed; 

storage means for holding packets of the input packet streams at arbitrarily 
addressable locations each identifiable by an address [input buffers, col. 2, lines 4-5; the 
input buffers are memory spaces which hold incoming data packets until a routing 
decision is made as to handle the packets, col. 7, lines 50-56]; 

an assignment data structure identifying for each source of the input packet stream 
at least one destination to which each input packet stream is to be routed [switch fabric, 
col. 3, lines 34; col. 6, lines 6-2; the switch fabric is controlled by controller 308 
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which identifies each stream — using the mapping table — which is headed (routed) to 
a particular output port, col. 8, lines 14-24]; 

a packet allocation table comprising an array including a plurality of slots 
holding for each new incoming packet a source identifier identifying the source of the 
packet and the arbitrary address in the storage means where the packet is held, the packet 
allocation table further including a plurality of destination pointers, each destination 
pointer associated with one of the output ports, each destination pointer being assignable 
to any slot as to identify the output ports associated with the intended destinations of a 
held packet, the assigning of each destination pointer to a slot being derived using the 
assignment data structure [a routing table (w/plural slots) for mapping destination 
address of incoming packets to the output port, col. 7, lines 65-67; it holds the source 
address, col. 10, lines 5-12; col. 4, lines 28-32; as explained below, it is well known in 
a memory-mapping scheme that the location/address (within the buffer/queue) of 
the incoming packet is allocated/used in conjunction with write/read pointers; for 
example, the destination is read from the header of the packet, the routing table 
indicates the packets' delivery address, then the switches' input and output ports 
are used to derive the entry (source identifier) and exit (destination) transport node 
addresses which deliver the packet to the proper access point router, col. 10, lines 
50-63; thus, a memory address or memory pointer (where the packet is held) must 
necessarily be used to perform these functions. For instance, Gaudet et al. (USP 
6,421,348), discloses a data exchanger which monitors the Source ID and places cells 
in identified/identifiable memory locations of an associated buffer (col. 7, lines 28- 
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38). As a second example (col. 8, lines 38-57), by mapping incoming packets to egress 
queues/ports, it is well known that the memory is using write/read memory pointers 
(explained below); interpreted as the situation where the controller transmits HI 
priority packets first (availability through a specific port), then, if possible, 
transmits LO priority packets (availability on the same port or a different port), col. 
10, lines 16-24 (the algorithm prioritizes HI priority packets over LO priority 
packets; it transmits HI priority packets in the order they are received); memory 
management for broadcasting/multicasting is known to those in the art. This 
prevents unnecessary multiple memory lookups with respect to output ports which 
output broadcast/multicast messages. For example, Wegner et al. discloses a 
queuing mechanism that withholds broadcast delivery (controls output from the 
memory) until all available ports can be used effectively (interpreted as becoming 
open) and then submits messages to the ports simultaneously, col. 14, line 61 to col. 
15, line 10. Thus, it would have been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art at the 
time of the invention to have used a method of selective broadcasting/multicasting 
which uses a memory management scheme that limits memory lookups in order to 
provide simultaneous broadcast/multicast delivery]; and 

processing means [Fig. 3, controller 308] for controlling removal of packets from 
the storage means to the plurality of output ports using the destination pointers; and 
a plurality of destinations for receiving packets of the packet streams generated by the 

sources [multiple outputs for each output port (connects to other users, switches, network 

elements, col. 5, lines 61-62]. 
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The input buffers are memory spaces which hold incoming data packets until a routing 
decision is made as to handle the packets [Chapman et aL, col. 7, lines 50-56] . Chapman et al. 
further discloses that memory 310 implements queue mechanisms to accept data from the input 
ports [col. 8, lines 11-24]. Memory is merely the medium on which the buffers are created — the 
actual created [and deleted] and management of the buffers is controlled by controller 308 [See 
Id.]. Thus, buffers used in this type of memory management scheme use either (1) physical 
memory addresses or (2) pointers to the packet's location in the memory. Chapman et al. does 
not specifically teach the employment of such a memory management scheme for buffers 
320/324. However, such a memory management scheme is well known to those in the art. For 
example, Barnes et al. (USP 7,382,787) discloses the use of a memory management scheme 
capable of performing additional functions on packets within a router and then having to locate 
the packets for output processing using memory pointers, link lists, link list arrays, etc. [col. 3, 
lines 8-22] . Thus, it would have been obvious to use a memory management scheme disclosed 
in Barnes et al. on the FIFOs in Chapman et al. to perform packet functions and then be able to 
identify the packet by address/address pointer in order to perform read/write functions in order to 
transmit the packet stream in the correct order and to send the stream to the correct output port. 

16. With regard to claim 9, the combination of references discloses that at least one of the 
destinations comprises a programmable transport interface [Chapman et al., interpreted as a 
repeater, col. 12, lines 15-28]. 
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17. With regard to claim 10, the combination of references discloses that the input packet 
streams have a lower bit rate than output streams into which they are merged at the plurality of 
output ports [Chapman et al., the input rates are much lower than the output rates, col. 2, 
linesl7-24; especially with bandwidth throttling mechanism, col. 9, lines 2-10; as well as 
sending HI and LO priority packets (col. 9, lines 28-39)] . 

18. With regard to claim 11, Chapman et al. discloses a method of routing packet streams 
[Abstract] from a plurality of sources to any of a plurality of destinations, the method 
comprising: 

receiving said packet streams [multiple input sources for each input port (connects to 
other users, switches, network elements, col. 5, lines 61-62]; 

identifying for each input packet stream at least one destination to which each input 
packet stream is to be routed using an assignment data structure [a routing table (w/plural 
slots) for mapping destination address of incoming packets to the output port, col. 7, lines 
65-67; it holds the source address, col. 10, lines 5-12; col. 4, lines 28-32; as explained below, 
it is well known in a memory-mapping scheme that the location/address (within the 
buffer/queue) of the incoming packet is allocated/used in conjunction with write/read 
pointers; for example, the destination is read from the header of the packet, the routing 
table indicates the packets' delivery address, then the switches' input and output ports are 
used to derive the entry (source identifier) and exit (destination) transport node addresses 
which deliver the packet to the proper access point router, col. 10, lines 50-63; thus, a 
memory address or memory pointer (where the packet is held) must necessarily be used to 
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perform these functions. For instance, Gaudet et al. (USP 6,421,348), discloses a data 
exchanger which monitors the Source ID and places cells in identified/identifiable memory 
locations of an associated buffer (col. 7, lines 28-38)]; 

holding each packet of the packet stream in a storage means at an addressable location 
identifiable by an address in that storage means [input buffers, col. 2, lines 4-5; the input 
buffers are memory spaces which hold incoming data packets until a routing decision is 
made as to handle the packets, col. 7, lines 50-56]; 

holding for each new incoming packet a packet allocation data structure which stores a 
source identifier identifying the origin of the packet and the address in the storage means where 
the packet is held [a routing table (w/plural slots) for mapping destination address of 
incoming packets to the output port, col. 7, lines 65-67; it holds the source address, col. 10, 
lines 5-12; col. 4, lines 28-32; as explained below, it is well known in a memory-mapping 
scheme that the location/address (within the buffer/queue) of the incoming packet is 
allocated/used in conjunction with write/read pointers; for example, the destination is read 
from the header of the packet, the routing table indicates the packets' delivery address, 
then the switches' input and output ports are used to derive the entry (source identifier) 
and exit (destination) transport node addresses which deliver the packet to the proper 
access point router, col. 10, lines 50-63; thus, a memory address or memory pointer (where 
the packet is held) must necessarily be used to perform these functions. For instance, 
Gaudet et al. (USP 6,421,348), discloses a data exchanger which monitors the Source ID 
and places cells in identified/identifiable memory locations of an associated buffer (col. 7, 
lines 28-38)]; 
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holding information in an assignment data structure identifying the intended destination 
of the packet derived from the assignment data structure [a routing table (w/plural slots) for 
mapping destination address of incoming packets to the output port, col. 7, lines 65-67; it 
holds the source address, col. 10, lines 5-12; col. 4, lines 28-32; as explained below, it is well 
known in a memory-mapping scheme that the location/address (within the buffer/queue) of 
the incoming packet is allocated/used in conjunction with write/read pointers; for example, 
the destination is read from the header of the packet, the routing table indicates the 
packets' delivery address, then the switches' input and output ports are used to derive the 
entry (source identifier) and exit (destination) transport node addresses which deliver the 
packet to the proper access point router, col. 10, lines 50-63; thus, a memory address or 
memory pointer (where the packet is held) must necessarily be used to perform these 
functions. For instance, Gaudet et al. (USP 6,421,348), discloses a data exchanger which 
monitors the Source ID and places cells in identified/identifiable memory locations of an 
associated buffer (col. 7, lines 28-38)] ; 

using said assignment data structure information identifying the intended destination to 
further include in the packet allocation data structure information iden tifying output ports 
associated with intended destinations of the held packet; routing the packet from the storage 
means to the or each output port [output ports, Abstract] associated with the respective 
identified destination(s) [a routing table (w/plural slots) for mapping destination address of 
incoming packets to the output port, col. 7, lines 65-67; it holds the source address, col. 10, 
lines 5-12; col. 4, lines 28-32; as explained below, it is well known in a memory-mapping 
scheme that the location/address (within the buffer/queue) of the incoming packet is 
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allocated/used in conjunction with write/read pointers; for example, the destination is read 
from the header of the packet, the routing table indicates the packets' delivery address, 
then the switches' input and output ports are used to derive the entry (source identifier) 
and exit (destination) transport node addresses which deliver the packet to the proper 
access point router, col. 10, lines 50-63; thus, a memory address or memory pointer (where 
the packet is held) must necessarily be used to perform these functions. For instance, 
Gaudet et al. (USP 6,421,348), discloses a data exchanger which monitors the Source ID 
and places cells in identified/identifiable memory locations of an associated buffer (col. 7, 
lines 28-38). As a second example (col. 8, lines 38-57), by mapping incoming packets to 
egress queues/ports, it is well known that the memory is using write/read memory pointers 
(explained below); interpreted as the situation where the controller transmits HI priority 
packets first (availability through a specific port), then, if possible, transmits LO priority 
packets (availability on the same port or a different port), col. 10, lines 16-24 (the algorithm 
prioritizes HI priority packets over LO priority packets; it transmits HI priority packets in 
the order they are received); memory management for broadcasting/multicasting is known 
to those in the art. This prevents unnecessary multiple memory lookups with respect to 
output ports which output broadcast/multicast messages. For example, Wegner et al. 
discloses a queuing mechanism that withholds broadcast delivery (controls output from the 
memory) until all available ports can be used effectively (interpreted as becoming open) 
and then submits messages to the ports simultaneously, col. 14, line 61 to col. 15, line 10. 
Thus, it would have been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art at the time of the 
invention to have used a method of selective broadcasting/multicasting which uses a 
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memory management scheme that limits memory lookups in order to provide simultaneous 
broadcast/multicast delivery] . 

The input buffers are memory spaces which hold incoming data packets until a routing 
decision is made as to handle the packets [Chapman et al., col. 7, lines 50-56] . Chapman et al. 
further discloses that memory 310 implements queue mechanisms to accept data from the input 
ports [col. 8, lines 11-24]. Memory is merely the medium on which the buffers are created — the 
actual created [and deleted] and management of the buffers is controlled by controller 308 [See 
Id.]. Thus, buffers used in this type of memory management scheme use either (1) physical 
memory addresses or (2) pointers to the packet's location in the memory. Chapman et al. does 
not specifically teach the employment of such a memory management scheme for buffers 
320/324. However, such a memory management scheme is well known to those in the art. For 
example, Barnes et al. (USP 7,382,787) discloses the use of a memory management scheme 
capable of performing additional functions on packets within a router and then having to locate 
the packets for output processing using memory pointers, link lists, link list arrays, etc. [col. 3, 
lines 8-22] . Thus, it would have been obvious to use a memory management scheme disclosed 
in Barnes et al. on the FIFOs in Chapman et al. to perform packet functions and then be able to 
identify the packet by address/address pointer in order to perform read/write functions in order to 
transmit the packet stream in the correct order and to send the stream to the correct output port. 

19. With regard to claim 12, the combination of references discloses that the input packet 
streams have a lower bit rate than output streams into which they are merged at the output ports 
[Chapman et al., the input rates are much lower than the output rates, col. 2, lines 17-24; 
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especially with bandwidth throttling mechanism, col. 9, lines 2-10; as well as sending HI 
and LO priority packets (col. 9, lines 28-39)]. 

20. With regard to claim 14, the combination of references discloses associating each slot with a 
write pointer which is configured to point to the next available slot in the array for the source 
identifier and address of the next incoming packet [Chapman et al., a routing table (w/plural 
slots) for mapping destination address of incoming packets to the output port, col. 7, lines 
65-67; it holds the source address, col. 10, lines 5-12; col. 4, lines 28-32; for example (col. 8, 
lines 38-57), by mapping incoming packets to egress queues/ports, it is well known that the 
memory is using write/read memory pointers (explained in the rejection of claim 11 above); 
for example, the destination is read from the header of the packet, the routing table 
indicates the packets' delivery address, then the switches' input and output ports are used 
to derive the entry (source identifier) and exit (destination) transport node addresses which 
deliver the packet to the proper access point router, col. 10, lines 50-63; thus, a memory 
address or memory pointer (where the packet is held) must necessarily be used to perform 
these functions (explained in the rejection of claim 11 above). For instance, Gaudet et al. 
(USP 6,421,348), discloses a data exchanger which monitors the Source ID and places cells 
in identified/identifiable memory locations of an associated buffer (col. 7, lines 28-38); this 
is interpreted as the situation where the controller transmits HI priority packets first 
(availability through a specific port), then, if possible, transmits LO priority packets 
(availability on the same port or a different port), col. 10, lines 16-24 (the algorithm 
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prioritizes HI priority packets over LO priority packets; it transmits HI priority packets in 
the order they are received)]. 



Chapman et al. in view of Barnes et al and Gaudet et al. 

21. Claims 15-23 and 36-38 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 103(a) as being unpatentable over 
Chapman et al. (USP 6,304,552) in view of Barnes et al. (USP 7,382,787) and Gaudet et al. (USP 
6,421,348). 

22. With regard to claim 15, Chapman et al. discloses a device [lossy switch, Abstract] for 
delivering incoming packets to at least one destination [Abstract], the device comprising: 

an addressable memory which stores incoming packets at a plurality of address locations 
in the memory [input buffers, col. 2, lines 4-5; the input buffers are memory spaces which 
hold incoming data packets until a routing decision is made as to handle the packets, col. 7, 
lines 50-56]; 

a source to destination matrix for mapping at least one source to at least one destination 
[switch fabric, col. 3, lines 34; col. 6, lines 6-21; interpreted as a matrix; the switch fabric is 
controlled by controller 308 which identifies each stream — using the mapping table — which 
is headed (routed) to a particular output port, col. 8, lines 14-24]; 

a packet allocation table including a plurality of slots, each slot associating a source for a 
particular packet with the address location in the addressable a memory [input buffers, col. 2, 
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lines 4-5; the input buffers are memory spaces which hold incoming data packets until a 
routing decision is made as to handle the packets, col. 7, lines 50-56] where the particular 
packet is stored; a plurality of destination pointers associated with the packet allocation table, 
each destination pointer having an associated destination, and each destination pointer being 
assignable to any slot in the packet allocation table [a routing table (w/plural slots) for 
mapping destination address of incoming packets to the output port, col. 7, lines 65-67; it 
holds the source address, col. 10, lines 5-12; col. 4, lines 28-32; as explained below, it is well 
known in a memory-mapping scheme that the location/address (within the buffer/queue) of 
the incoming packet is allocated/used in conjunction with write/read pointers; for example, 
the destination is read from the header of the packet, the routing table indicates the 
packets' delivery address, then the switches' input and output ports are used to derive the 
entry (source identifier) and exit (destination) transport node addresses which deliver the 
packet to the proper access point router, col. 10, lines 50-63; thus, a memory address or 
memory pointer (where the packet is held) must necessarily be used to perform these 
functions. For instance, Gaudet et al. (USP 6,421,348), discloses a data exchanger which 
monitors the Source ID and places cells in identified/identifiable memory locations of an 
associated buffer (col. 7, lines 28-38)] and 

an algorithm for controlling removal of the incoming packets from a memory to at least 
one destination [packet discard, col. 11, lines 58-63], wherein the incoming packets have a 
lower bit-rate than packets delivered to the at least one destination [the input rates are much 
lower than the output rates, col. 2, lines 17-24; especially with bandwidth throttling 
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mechanism, col. 9, lines 2-10; as well as sending HI and LO priority packets (col. 9, lines 
28-39)]. 

The input buffers are memory spaces which hold incoming data packets until a routing 
decision is made as to handle the packets [Chapman et al., col. 7, lines 50-56] . Chapman et al. 
further discloses that memory 310 implements queue mechanisms to accept data from the input 
ports [col. 8, lines 11-24]. Memory is merely the medium on which the buffers are created — the 
actual created [and deleted] and management of the buffers is controlled by controller 308 [See 
Id.]. Thus, buffers used in this type of memory management scheme use either (1) physical 
memory addresses or (2) pointers to the packet's location in the memory. Chapman et al. does 
not specifically teach the employment of such a memory management scheme for buffers 
320/324. However, such a memory management scheme is well known to those in the art. For 
example, Barnes et al. (USP 7,382,787) discloses the use of a memory management scheme 
capable of performing additional functions on packets within a router and then having to locate 
the packets for output processing using memory pointers, link lists, link list arrays, etc. [col. 3, 
lines 8-22] . Thus, it would have been obvious to use a memory management scheme disclosed 
in Barnes et al. on the FIFOs in Chapman et al. to perform packet functions and then be able to 
identify the packet by address/address pointer in order to perform read/write functions in order to 
transmit the packet stream in the correct order and to send the stream to the correct output port. 

23. With regard to claim 16, the combination of references discloses a memory for holding the 
incoming packets at addressable locations each identifiable by an address [Chapman et al., 
FIFO buffers, col. 7, line 50 to col. 8, line 10; the input buffers are memory spaces which 
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hold incoming data packets until a routing decision is made as to handle the packets, col. 7, 
lines 50-56]. 

Chapman et al. further discloses that memory 310 implements queue mechanisms to 
accept data from the input ports [col. 8, lines 11-24]. Memory is merely the medium on which 
the buffers are created — the actual created [and deleted] and management of the buffers is 
controlled by controller 308 [See Id.]. Thus, buffers used in this type of memory management 
scheme use either (1) physical memory addresses or (2) pointers to the packet's location in the 
memory. Chapman et al. does not specifically teach the employment of such a memory 
management scheme for buffers 320/324. However, such a memory management scheme is well 
known to those in the art. For example, Barnes et al. (USP 7,382,787) discloses the use of a 
memory management scheme capable of performing additional functions on packets within a 
router and then having to locate the packets for output processing using memory pointers, link 
lists, link list arrays, etc. [col. 3, lines 8-22]. Thus, it would have been obvious to use a memory 
management scheme disclosed in Barnes et al. on the FIFOs in Chapman et al. to perform packet 
functions and then be able to identify the packet by address/address pointer in order to perform 
read/write functions in order to transmit the packet stream in the correct order and to send the 
stream to the correct output port. . 

24. With regard to claim 17, the combination of references discloses a plurality of input ports for 
receiving respective input packets [Chapman et al., multiple input sources for each input 
port (connects to other users, switches, network elements, col. 5, lines 61-62]; and 
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a plurality of output ports associated with respective destinations to which the input 
packets can be routed [Chapman et al., multiple outputs for each output port (connects to 
other users, switches, network elements, col. 5, lines 61-62]. 

25. With regard to claim 36, Chapman et al. discloses a stream routing unit, comprising: 

a plurality of input ports [input ports, Abstract], each input port receiving an input 
packet stream; 

a plurality of output ports [output ports, Abstract], each output port outputting an 
output packet stream; 

a memory including a plurality of addressable memory locations [input buffers, col. 2, 
lines 4-5; the input buffers are memory spaces which hold incoming data packets until a 
routing decision is made as to handle the packets, col. 7, lines 50-56]; 

a source-to-destination matrix mapping each source of the input packet streams coupled 
to the input ports to one or more destinations, for packets within those input packet streams, 
which are coupled to receive the output packet streams from the output ports [a routing table 
(w/plural slots) for mapping destination address of incoming packets to the output port, 
col. 7, lines 65-67; it holds the source address, col. 10, lines 5-12; col. 4, lines 28-32; as 
explained below, it is well known in a memory-mapping scheme that the location/address 
(within the buffer/queue) of the incoming packet is allocated/used in conjunction with 
write/read pointers; for example, the destination is read from the header of the packet, the 
routing table indicates the packets' delivery address, then the switches' input and output 
ports are used to derive the entry (source identifier) and exit (destination) transport node 
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addresses which deliver the packet to the proper access point router, col. 10, lines 50-63; 
thus, a memory address or memory pointer (where the packet is held) must necessarily be 
used to perform these functions (explained below). For instance, Gaudet et al. (USP 
6,421,348), discloses a data exchanger which monitors the Source ID and places cells in 
identified/identifiable memory locations of an associated buffer (col. 7, lines 28-38)] ; 

a processor for storing packets of the input packet streams in the memory and for 
retrieving stored packets from the memory to form the output packet streams [Fig. 3, Controller 
308]; 

the processor filling a packet allocation tabic which includes a plurality of slot locations, 
each slot location storing a source identifier which identifies a source of the received packet 
stream to which a given packet belongs linked in the slot of the packet allocation table to an 
address in the memory for the addressable memory location where that given packet has been 
stored by the processor [Controller 308 runs a routing table (w/plural slots) for mapping 
destination address of incoming packets to the output port, col. 7, lines 65-67; it holds the 
source address, col. 10, lines 5-12; col. 4, lines 28-32; as explained below, it is well known in 
a memory-mapping scheme that the location/address (within the buffer/queue) of the 
incoming packet is allocated/used in conjunction with write/read pointers; for example, the 
destination is read from the header of the packet, the routing table indicates the packets' 
delivery address, then the switches' input and output ports are used to derive the entry 
(source identifier) and exit (destination) transport node addresses which deliver the packet 
to the proper access point router, col. 10, lines 50-63; thus, a memory address or memory 
pointer (where the packet is held) must necessarily be used to perform these functions 
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(explained below). For instance, Gaudet et al. (USP 6,421,348), discloses a data exchanger 
which monitors the Source ID and places cells in identified/identifiable memory locations of 
an associated buffer (col. 7, lines 28-38)]; 

a destination pointer, associated with each one of the output ports, implemented by the 
processor for pointing to a slot location in the packet allocation table from which the address of 
the given packet is retrieved, the destination pointer pointing to the slot location when the source 
identifier in the slot is associated with a source that is mapped through the source-to-destination 
matrix to a destination coupled to an output port and that output port is associated with that 
destination pointer [Controller 308 runs a routing table (w/plural slots) for mapping 
destination address of incoming packets to the output port, col. 7, lines 65-67; it holds the 
source address, col. 10, lines 5-12; col. 4, lines 28-32; as explained below, it is well known in 
a memory-mapping scheme that the location/address (within the buffer/queue) of the 
incoming packet is allocated/used in conjunction with write/read pointers; for example, the 
destination is read from the header of the packet, the routing table indicates the packets' 
delivery address, then the switches' input and output ports are used to derive the entry 
(source identifier) and exit (destination) transport node addresses which deliver the packet 
to the proper access point router, col. 10, lines 50-63; thus, a memory address or memory 
pointer (where the packet is held) must necessarily be used to perform these functions 
(explained below). For instance, Gaudet et al. (USP 6,421,348), discloses a data exchanger 
which monitors the Source ID and places cells in identified/identifiable memory locations of 
an associated buffer (col. 7, lines 28-38)]; 
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the processor retrieving the given packet from the memory at the address provided in the 
slot location pointed at by the destination pointer, sending the retrieved given packet to each 
output port associated with the destination that is linked in the source-to-destination matrix with 
the source identified in the slot location for inclusion in the output packet stream of the output 
port [Controller 308 runs a routing table for mapping destination address of incoming 
packets to the output port, col. 7, lines 65-67; it holds the source address, col. 10, lines 5-12; 
col. 4, lines 28-32; as explained below, it is well known in a memory-mapping scheme that 
the location/address (within the buffer/queue) of the incoming packet is allocated/used in 
conjunction with write/read pointers; for example, the destination is read from the header 
of the packet, the routing table indicates the packets' delivery address, then the switches' 
input and output ports are used to derive the entry (source identifier) and exit (destination) 
transport node addresses which deliver the packet to the proper access point router, col. 
10, lines 50-63; thus, a memory address or memory pointer (where the packet is held) must 
necessarily be used to perform these functions (explained below). For instance, Gaudet et 
al. (USP 6,421,348), discloses a data exchanger which monitors the Source ID and places 
cells in identified/identifiable memory locations of an associated buffer (col. 7, lines 28-38)] . 

The input buffers are memory spaces which hold incoming data packets until a routing 
decision is made as to handle the packets [Chapman et al., col. 7, lines 50-56] . Chapman et al. 
further discloses that memory 310 implements queue mechanisms to accept data from the input 
ports [col. 8, lines 11-24]. Memory is merely the medium on which the buffers are created — the 
actual created [and deleted] and management of the buffers is controlled by controller 308 [See 
Id.]. Thus, buffers used in this type of memory management scheme use either (1) physical 
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memory addresses or (2) pointers to the packet's location in the memory. Chapman et al. does 
not specifically teach the employment of such a memory management scheme for buffers 
320/324. However, such a memory management scheme is well known to those in the art. For 
example, Barnes et al. (USP 7,382,787) discloses the use of a memory management scheme 
capable of performing additional functions on packets within a router and then having to locate 
the packets for output processing using memory pointers, link lists, link list arrays, etc. [col. 3, 
lines 8-22] . Thus, it would have been obvious to use a memory management scheme disclosed 
in Barnes et al. on the FIFOs in Chapman et al. to perform packet functions and then be able to 
identify the packet by address/address pointer in order to perform read/write functions in order to 
transmit the packet stream in the correct order and to send the stream to the correct output port. 

26. With regard to claim 37, the combination of references discloses a write pointer 
implemented by the processing means for pointing to an open slot location in the packet 
allocation table to which the source identifier and address of the given packet are written 
[Chapman et al., Controller 308 runs a routing table for mapping destination address of 
incoming packets to the output port, col. 7, lines 65-67; it holds the source address, col. 10, 
lines 5-12; col. 4, lines 28-32; as explained in the rejection of claim 36, it is well known in a 
memory-mapping scheme that the location/address (within the buffer/queue) of the 
incoming packet is allocated/used in conjunction with write/read pointers; for example, the 
destination is read from the header of the packet, the routing table indicates the packets' 
delivery address, then the switches' input and output ports are used to derive the entry 
(source identifier) and exit (destination) transport node addresses which deliver the packet 
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to the proper access point router, col. 10, lines 50-63; thus, a memory address or memory 
pointer (where the packet is held) must necessarily be used to perform these functions 
(explained in the rejection of claim 36 above). For instance, Gaudet et al. (USP 6,421,348), 
discloses a data exchanger which monitors the Source ID and places cells in 
identified/identifiable memory locations of an associated buffer (col. 7, lines 28-38)] . 

27. With regard to claim 38, the combination of references discloses that a bit rate of the input 
packet streams is lower than a bit rate of the output packet streams [Chapman et al., the input 
rates are much lower than the output rates, col. 2, lines 17-24; especially with bandwidth 
throttling mechanism, col. 9, lines 2-10; as well as sending HI and LO priority packets (col. 
9, lines 28-39)]. 

Response to Arguments 

28. Applicant's arguments filed on July 22, 2009 have been fully considered but they are not 
persuasive. 

29. With respect to claim 1, Applicants state that Chapman et al. fails to disclose a storage 
means which is "arbitrarily addressable" [See Applicants' Amendment dated July 22, 2009, 
page 11, paragraph 3]. The examiner respectfully disagrees. 
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30. As indicated above in the rejections of independent claims 1, 8 and 11, those claims are 
rejected under 35 U.S.C. 1 12, first paragraph, because the specification, while being enabling for 
an addressable storage means, does not reasonably provide enablement for arbitrarily addressable 
storage means. The specification does not enable any person skilled in the art to which it 
pertains, or with which it is most nearly connected, to make and use the invention commensurate 
in scope with these claims. The dependent claims are also rejected since they depend from the 
independent claims and contain the same deficiency. For examination purposes, the claims will 
be interpreted as addressable storage means. 

31. With respect to claim 1, Applicants state that the Chapman fails to disclose a "a packet 
allocation table. . . [with] a plurality of slots [and]. . .a plurality of destination pointer [s] . . .being 
assignable to any slot" [See Applicants' Amendment dated July 22, 2009, page 11, 
paragraph 4] . The examiner respectfully agrees. However, the examiner respectfully disagrees 
with the argument that the combination of references fails to disclose, teach, or suggest the 
recited claim limitations [See Applicants' Amendment dated July 22, 2009, page 11, 
paragraph 4 to page 12, paragraph 1]. Applicants make similar arguments with respect to 
claims 8, 1 1, 15, and 36 [See Applicants' Amendment dated July 22, 2009, page 13, 
paragraphs 4-7] . 

32. Chapman et al. discloses a routing table for mapping destination address of incoming 
packets to the output port [col. 7, lines 65-67]. It holds the source address [col. 10, lines 5-12; 
col. 4, lines 28-32] . Moreover, it is well known in a memory-mapping scheme that the 
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location/address (within the buffer/queue) of the incoming packet is allocated/used in 
conjunction with write/read pointers. For example, the destination is read from the header of the 
packet, the routing table indicates the packets' delivery address, then the switches' input and 
output ports are used to derive the entry (source identifier) and exit (destination) transport node 
addresses which deliver the packet to the proper access point router [col. 10, lines 50-63]. Thus, 
a memory address or memory pointer (where the packet is held) must necessarily be used to 
perform these functions. For instance, Gaudet et al. (USP 6,421,348), discloses a data exchanger 
which monitors the Source ID and places cells in identified/identifiable memory locations of an 
associated buffer (col. 7, lines 28-38). As a second example (col. 8, lines 38-57), by mapping 
incoming packets to egress queues/ports, it is well known that the memory is using write/read 
memory pointers. This is interpreted as the situation where the controller transmits HI priority 
packets first (availability through a specific port), then, if possible, transmits LO priority packets 
(availability on the same port or a different port) [col. 10, lines 16-24; (the algorithm 
prioritizes HI priority packets over LO priority packets; it transmits HI priority packets in 
the order they are received)]. 

The input buffers are memory spaces which hold incoming data packets until a routing 
decision is made as to handle the packets [Chapman et al., col. 7, lines 50-56] . Chapman et al. 
further discloses that memory 310 implements queue mechanisms to accept data from the input 
ports [col. 8, lines 11-24]. Memory is merely the medium on which the buffers are created — the 
actual created [and deleted] and management of the buffers is controlled by controller 308 [See 
Id.]. Thus, buffers used in this type of memory management scheme use either (1) physical 
memory addresses or (2) pointers to the packet's location in the memory. Chapman et al. does 
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not specifically teach the employment of such a memory management scheme for buffers 
320/324. However, such a memory management scheme is well known to those in the art. For 
example, Barnes et al. (USP 7,382,787) discloses the use of a memory management scheme 
capable of performing additional functions on packets within a router and then having to locate 
the packets for output processing using memory pointers, link lists, link list arrays, etc. [col. 3, 
lines 8-22] . Thus, it would have been obvious to use a memory management scheme disclosed 
in Barnes et al. on the FIFOs in Chapman et al. to perform packet functions and then be able to 
identify the packet by address/address pointer in order to perform read/write functions in order to 
transmit the packet stream in the correct order and to send the stream to the correct output port. 

33. With respect to claim 1, Applicants argue that Gaudet et al. does not teach the source 
information and a corresponding storage address [See Applicants' Amendment dated July 22, 
2009, page 12, paragraph 4 to page 13, paragraph 1]. The examiner respectfully disagrees. 

34. First, as noted in the rejection of claim 1 above, Gaudet et al. (USP 6,421,348), discloses a 
data exchanger which monitors the Source ID and places cells in identified/identifiable memory 
locations of an associated buffer [col. 7, lines 28-38] . 

35. Second, in response to applicant's arguments against the references individually, one cannot 
show nonobviousness by attacking references individually where the rejections are based on 
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combinations of references . See In re Keller, 642 F.2d 413, 208 USPQ 871 (CCPA 1981); In re 
Merck & Co., 800 F.2d 1091, 231 USPQ 375 (Fed. Cir. 1986). 

36. With respect to claim 1, Applicants state that Wegner fails to teach a "packet allocation data 
table" [See Applicants' Amendment dated July 22, 2009, page 12, paragraph 2]. The 
examiner respectfully agrees. However, the examiner disagrees with the apparent argument that 
the combination of references fails to disclose, teach, or suggest the recited claim limitations 
[See Applicants' Amendment dated July 22, 2009, page 13, paragraph 2]. 

37. First, as noted in the rejection of claim 1 above, memory management for 
broadcasting/multicasting is known to those in the art. This prevents unnecessary multiple 
memory lookups with respect to output ports which output broadcast/multicast messages. For 
example, Wegner et al. discloses a queuing mechanism that withholds broadcast delivery 
(controls output from the memory) until all available ports can be used effectively (interpreted as 
becoming open) and then submits messages to the ports simultaneously [col. 14, line 61 to col. 
15, line 10]. Thus, it would have been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art at the time of the 
invention to have used a method of selective broadcasting/multicasting which uses a memory 
management scheme that limits memory lookups in order to provide simultaneous 
broadcast/multicast delivery. 

38. Second, in response to applicant's arguments against the references individually, one cannot 
show nonobviousness by attacking references individually where the rejections are based on 
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combinations of references . See In re Keller, 642 F.2d 413, 208 USPQ 871 (CCPA 1981); In re 
Merck & Co., 800 F.2d 1091, 231 USPQ 375 (Fed. Cir. 1986). 

39. With respect to claim 36, Applicants argue, apparently, that Chapman et al. fails to disclose 
a "a source-to-destination matrix mapping each source of the input packet streams coupled to the 
input ports to one or more destinations, for packets within those input packet streams, which are 
coupled to receive output packet streams from the output ports" [See Applicants' Amendment 
dated July 22, 2009, page 13, paragraph 8|. The examiner respectfully agrees. However, the 
examiner respectfully disagrees with the argument that the combination of references fails to 
disclose, teach, or suggest the recited claim limitations [See Applicants' Amendment dated 
July 22, 2009, page 13, paragraph 8 to page 14, paragraph 3]. 

40. First, Chapman et al. discloses a routing table for mapping destination address of incoming 
packets to the output port [col. 7, lines 65-67]. It holds the source address [col. 10, lines 5-12; 
col. 4, lines 28-32] . As explained in the rejection of claim 36 above, it is well known in a 
memory-mapping scheme that the location/address (within the buffer/queue) of the incoming 
packet is allocated/used in conjunction with write/read pointers. For example, the destination is 
read from the header of the packet, the routing table indicates the packets' delivery address, then 
the switches' input and output ports are used to derive the entry (source identifier) and exit 
(destination) transport node addresses which deliver the packet to the proper access point router 
[col. 10, lines 50-63] . Thus, a memory address or memory pointer (where the packet is held) 
must necessarily be used to perform these functions (explained in the rejection of claim 36 
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above). For instance, Gaudet et al. (USP 6,421,348), discloses a data exchanger which monitors 
the Source ID and places cells in identified/identifiable memory locations of an associated buffer 
(col. 7, lines 28-38). 

41. Second, in response to applicant's arguments against the references individually, one cannot 
show nonobviousness by attacking references individually where the rejections are based on 
combinations of references . See In re Keller, 642 F.2d 413, 208 USPQ 871 (CCPA 1981); In re 
Merck & Co., 800 F.2d 1091, 231 USPQ 375 (Fed. Cir. 1986). 

42. With respect to claim 36, Applicants state that Chapman et al. fails to disclose holding a 
"source address." The examiner respectfully disagrees. 

43. As noted in the rejection of claim 1 above, Chapman et al. discloses holding the source 
address [col. 10, lines 5-12]. More specifically, that citation discusses the source input queue. 
The source input queue stores the source address [col. 4, lines 28-32]. Then queue congestion is 
checked [See Id.] . 
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system, see http://pair-direct.uspto.gov. Should you have questions on access to the Private PAIR 
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